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Uncle Esek (Josh Billings) once said, “It isn’t so much the 
ignorance of mankind that makes them ridiculous as their knowing 
so many things that ain’t so!” I don’t know whether good old 
Uncle Esek had any special species of the genus “mankind” in mind 
when he coined that pertinent phrase, but I am quite satisfied that 
he would have hit the nail on the head, had he said “New England” 
instead of “mankind.” In fact, New England has been the first and 
prime species of mankind in the past, is now, and will be forever- 
more! If you were in doubt as to the first rank of our “Down 
Easterners,” open any United States history or any book on litera- 
ture (they have all been written by New Englanders or New Eng- 
landeresses!) and be convinced of the thoroughgoing admiration 
the people “down East,” especially the Bostonians, entertain for 
everything that is New England. A certain Miss Winslow, a New 
Englanderess, recently decreed “that the great Bostonian period 
was a literary epoch, the like of which has scarcely been known since 
the Elizabethan period.” She claims that “the Papyrus Club of 
Boston is known to men of letters and attainments everywhere.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
gives us a charming description of the complacent self-conceit of 
the average Bostonian, when he says, “Boston State House is the 
hub of the solar system. You could not pry that out of a Boston 
man if you had the tire of all creation straightened out for a crow- 
bar!” James Russell Lowell states the case thus: “I know one 
person who is singular enough to think Cambridge (a suburb of 
Boston) the very best spot on the habitable globe. Doubtless God 
could have made a better, but doubtless He never did !” 
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Of course, there is no objection to New Englanders’ proper 
appreciation of, and their supreme occupation with, themselves (it 
adds to the merriment of the nation!), as long as they do not foist 
their New Englandism upon important events which took place 
without the pale of New England or even in, spite of it. But New 
Englandism is very intrusive and obtrusive; modest reserve is 
a phrase not to be found in the dictionary of a real New Englander, 
although his*is the best, biggest, and most complete vocabulary. 

The writers of our United States.school histories have come 
mainly from New England, or they have drawn from a fountain 
which bubbles from the traditional stories and anecdotes clustered 
around Boston. The result has been a “Geschichtklitterung” which 
is at once amusing and startling when our attention is called to it. 
Open any school history and read its table of contents, and you will 
be astonished at the number of paragraphs and pages given to such 
titles as Massachusetts, Boston, New England. By the way, in the 
table of contents of a rather voluminous United States history, used 
in some of our schools, many references are made to the English, 
Dutch, French, Swedish, and French immigrants, their settlements 
and their influence, while the word “German” does not appear at 
all! Let us examine some of the perversions and prevarications 
which got into our school histories through the naive and quaint 
overestimate of the importance of New England. 

Much is made of the meetings in Boston’s “Old South Meeting- 
house” and its “Faneuil Hall” during the years of 1770—1773. 
Pictures of both buildings are found in almost every school history, 
and “Faneuil Hall” is called “The Cradle of Liberty.” That 
Governor Leisler of New York called and opened the very first 
congress of all colonies as early as May 1, 1690, and that he fitted 
out and manned the first American navy, our New England his- 
torians and their repeaters do not even as much as mention. They 
have a double reason: Leisler was a— German and New York does 
not belong to — New England! 

Every American schoolboy religiously believes that the first 
blood shed in the Revolution was spilled in the so-called “Boston 
Massacre.” This event was nothing but a street brawl. Some boys 
had snowballed a squad of drunken soldiers, who retaliated by 
shooting into a crowd of unarmed citizens, killing five innocent 
passers-by. There was not the slightest resistance there. But our 
New England historians have magnified this incident into an im- 
portant event. Two months before, however, a clash had taken 
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place in New York between armed citizens and soldiers, lasting 
two days. There they fought for a principle: the soldiers had 
destroyed a liberty pole. This event is either not mentioned at all 
in our school histories, or it is relegated to a footnote in small print 
and characterized as the “skirmish on Golden Hill on Manhattan 
Island,” while the accidental street row in Boston is glorified as 
a “massacre.” 

When we were schoolboys, we used to tell the Boston Tea 
Party story with great gusto, because it delighted our youthful 
imagination. Nowadays boys and girls are “acting” this tea party 
at least once a year. Our historians devote from one to two pages 
to this wonderful incident, sending Paul Revere, the great courier 
of the Revolution, toward New York and Philadelphia with the 
news of what brave Boston had done. But they do not, as a rule, 
chronicle the fact that destruction of tea had been formally agreed 
upon by all colonies. At every Atlantic harbor, from Maine to 
Georgia, they lay in wait for tea ships, and the agreement was to 
throw all tea overboard wherever and as soon as a tea ship would 
anchor. As luck would have it, the first tea ship appeared in Boston 
harbor, inviting the Bostonians to the first tea party. It took place 
on December 16, after the tea ship had been in the harbor for 
18 days and after news had come from New York that there they 
had marched to the docks on a false alarm, forty-one days before, 
disguised as Mohawk Indians: there was no tea ship there! Do 
you see the point why our New England historians keep mum on 
the New York affair? 

Just as the “Boston Massacre” has been glorified as the first 
blood shed for America’s liberty, so the Battle of Lexington has 
been preached into the hearts and minds of our schoolchildren as 
the first organized armed resistance against the British. Lexington 
was fought April 19, 1775. The battle of Alamance, N.C., took 
place on May 16, 1771, and the North Carolina Regulators, fighting 
at Alamance, and not the New England Minute Men, are entitled 
to the honor of being the first armed defenders of their rights and 
independence against British oppression. But these Regulators 
were mostly Germans, the rest Scotch-Irish: as free, 100 per cent. 
Americans simply impossibilities, not worthy of any credit or 
notice! By the way, the first declaration of independence was 
passed in Mecklenburg County, N.C. (mark the word: M-e-c-k- 
]-e-n-b-u-r-g!), in May, 1775. “Wir, die Buerger von Mecklenburg 
County, loesen hiermit die staatlichen Bande, die uns mit unserm 
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Mutterland verknuepft haben, und sagen uns los von aller Treue 
gegen die englische Krone, und wir schwoeren ab alle Staatsver- 
bindung und Gemeinschaft mit dem Volk, das freventlich unsere 
Rechte und Freiheit zertreten und unmenschlich das unschuldige 
Blut amerikanischer Vaterlandsfreunde vergossen hat.” They then 
declare in favor of a free, independent nation; they pledge them- 
selves to sacrifice everything and all in the coming battle for liberty 
and honor and denounce everybody as a traitor who would secretly 
or openly assist England. Some of the sentiments and even phrases 
of this Mecklenburg County Declaration were embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence of 1776. The sturdy inhabitants of 
North Carolina had been for many years a thorn in the side of the 
British government and had been considered the instigators and 
leaders in the great movement for independence that was gradually 
organized in all colonies. North Carolina was, at the time of the 
Revolution, the third State in population, following Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. But it was shy of historians! Our schoolchildren 
and teachers fail almost entirely to know these North Carolina 
incidents because they are too much absorbed reading New England 
history. But what will these biased, prejudiced prevaricators do 
now, after we have fought, shoulder to shoulder with England, for 
“democracy, civilization, humanity” on the battle-fields of the 
World War? Will they rewrite our Revolutionary history, disown 
all their heroic deeds, and blame the Germans and the Irish for the 
Revolution and its successful end ? 

Let us pass these old historical traditions which have found 
their way into our schoolbooks and turn to our modern history 
writers. Do they hold the balance more equitably between the dif- 
ferent sections and races of our nation? Are they free from pro- 
British, Anglo-Saxon nativism? A few years ago, a distinguished 
Harvard professor of history wrote: “Whatever the social mixture 
of the future, one thing is certain: the standard aspirations and 
moral and political ideas of the original English settlers not only 
dominate their own descendants, but permeate the body of immi- 
grants of other races—the Puritans have furnished the little 
leaven that leavens the whole lump.” If the good professor refers 
to the “standard aspirations” of the present-day 100 per cent. pa- 
triotic profiteers, to the “moral ideas” of Puritanic blue Sunday 
laws, religious intolerance and bigoted animosity against church 
schools, or to the “political ideas” of the briber and grafter, we'll 
not challenge his statement. All that may be Puritanism, but not 
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Americanism! This same New England professor classifies all non- 
British elements in our population as “foreigners.” He says: “If 
the list of American great men be scanned, the contribution of the 
foreigners stands out clearly. The two greatest financiers of 
America have been the English West Indian A. Hamilton and the 
Genevan Alb. Gallatin. Two presidents, Van Buren and Roosevelt, 
are of Dutch descent; five others, Jackson, Buchanan, Grant, and 
McKinley, of Scotch or Scotch-Irish descent.” According to this 
learned professor, all except those of pure English blood are 
“foreigners.” Save the mark! 

It is positively puerile when our New England fellow-citizens 
glory in the “Puritanism” of their “pure English blood.” Palfrey, 
in his History of New England, says: “The people of New England 
* are a singularly unmixed race. There is probably not a county in 
England occupied by a population of purer English blood than they 
are.” Senator Lodge, in his History of the Revolution, claims that 
the people of New England “were of almost pure English blood, 
with a small infusion of Huguenots and a slight mingling, in New 
Hampshire, of Scotch-Irish.” But Dr. Emmet proves that in the 
sixteenth century enough shiploads of Irish girls were sent to 
Massachusetts to furnish wives for all the immediate descendants 
of the Puritans. And the secretary of the State of Massachusetts 
has published a list of the State’s soldiers and sailors of the Revo- 
lutionary War. This list contains 388 O’Briens, 167 Kellys, 
79 Burkes, and no Lodge! Mr. Lodge can be proud of the fact that 
none of his paternal ancestors are found among the men that fought 
against beloved England! 

It is rather interesting to find that their contemporaries of the 
Revolutionary period did not share that high esteem of the New 
Englanders which they themselves cling to so tenaciously. General 
Washington, in a letter dated August 20, 1775, addressed to Lund 
Washington, says: “The people of this government [ Massachusetts | 
have obtained a character which they by no means deserve. Their 
officers, generally speaking, are the most indifferent kind of people 
I ever saw. I have already broke one colonel and five captains for 
cowardice and for drawing more pay and provisions than they had 
men in their companies.* There are two more colonels under arrest 


* When Baron von Steuben became Quartermaster-General of the 
Revolutionary army, he was shocked at seeing such cheating, boodling, 
grafting, and profiteering going on. Officers whose regiments had less 
than 30 men (one company consisted of one man, a corporal) handed in 
full lists, because they received full pay and full provisions. Wholly 
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to be tried for the same offenses. In short, they are by no means 
such troops, in any respect, as you are led to believe from accounts 
which are published; but I need not make enemies among them by 
this declaration, although it is consistent with truth. I dare say 
the men would fight very well, if properly officered, although they 
are an exceedingly dirty and nasty people. Had they been properly 
conducted at Bunker’s Hill, on the 17th of June, or those that were 
there properly supported, the Regulars would have met with a shame- 
ful defeat, and a much more considerable loss than they did, which 
is now known to be exactly 1,057 killed and wounded. It was for 
their behavior on that occasion that the above officers were broke, 
for I never spared one that was accused of cowardice, but brought 
them to immediate trial.” 

At the beginning of the Revolutionary War, Washington’s 
body-guard consisted of English-Americans, but they were so neg- 
ligent in their duty and so many of them conspired to deliver the 
General up to the British that he dismissed them all, and upon the 
advice of his German-American private secretary, he selected 165 
Germans (some of them could not speak English), and these trusty 
Germans watched over Washington’s personal safety and comfort 
to the very end of the war. A delegation of four officers and eight 
privates accompanied Washington to his Mount Vernon home. There 
Washington presented each one with a horse and a splendid new 
equipment. When Lincoln left Springfield for his inauguration in 
Washington, he surrounded himself with 150 German-Americans 
whom he called “My Faithful Germans.” Rumors had it that he 
was to be assassinated before he could take the oath of office. During 
the inaugural ceremonies, three companies of Deutsche Jaeger, in 
all 325 men, acted as secret service men. They furnished the guard 
of honor when the martyred President lay in state, and escorted the 


unnecessary luxuries were bought and squandered, officers and contractors 
sharing alike in the profit. Steuben put a stop to this shameful prof- 
iteering. When, in the spring of 1777, Christopher Ludwig (not a Puritan!) 
was awarded the contract of furnishing the bread for the army, the con- 
tract called for 100 pounds of bread for every 100 pounds of flour. “My 
faithful Ludwig,” as Washington called him, furnished 135 pounds of 
bread, because he did not want any pay for the 35 pounds of water -con- 
tained in 135 pounds of bread!: During the Civil War cheating contrac- 
tors sold Uncle Sam hats which were made of pasteboard covered with 
hair. When soaked in rain, these hats began to “run.” Hams were sold 
to the government which were made out of wood, nicely covered with 


' pig-skin. But this cheating was a trifling bagatelle compared with the 


profiteering during the World War. 
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body to its last resting-place. And General Robert Lee blamed the 
German and Irish lads from the farms for the defeat of “the Lost 
Cause.” For these bits of interesting information you would look 
in vain in our school histories. (By the way, of all histories I have 
examined, that of Bourne and Benton gives the German-Americans 
their due quite satisfactorily.) 

Let us turn once more to the good old times immediately after 
the Revolutionary War. When President Washington paid his first 
official visit to New England, Governor John Hancock, of Massa- 
chusetts, refused to meet Washington at the State line, and even 
declined to call on him while the President was in Boston. Hancock 
evidently believed that the governor of a New England State was 
greater than the President of the nation! The people at large did 
~ not share this high esteem of New England or Massachusetts; for 
of the first five Presidents only one was from Massachusetts, and 
that one did more to disturb the “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” than any other, with the possible excep- 
tion of Wilson. After four short years the country would have no 
more of these Massachusetts Puritans. During the second war with 
England, three New England States held a convention at Hartford 
with the object of breaking up the Union. Massachusetts sent 
twelve delegates. 

In conclusion. Many people will subscribe to that well-known 
pun: The Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock December 20; it 
would’ have been an awfully good thing, if only Plymouth Rock 
had landed on the Pilgrims December 21. And I heard a well- 
known lecturer say: “When the Puritans came over to this country, 
the first thing they did was to fall on their knees; the next, to fall 
upon the aborigines !” 


United States History Revised in Schoolbooks 
Thanks England for Bestowing Liberty on United 
States. 
(Contributed by W. C. Konn.) 
(Concluded.) 


A Third Revision. 

Our children are being taught in the public schools a new ver- 
sion of our inspiring colonial annals and caused to laugh at the 
old-fashioned notion that it was English tyranny our partriot 
fathers resisted. : 
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The history of the Revolution, sacredly enshrined in the hearts 
of a free people for a century and a half, is being reshaped to serve 
international interests, under whose hypnotism of propaganda Amer- 
ican public opinion has been goose-stepping for five years in the 
direction of a return to English subjection. 

“We make no apology for the omission of many of the yarns of 
American history.” 

This serttence is the prefatory keynote of the McLaughlin and 
Van Tyne History of the United States for Schools (revised 1919), 
D. Appleton & Co., publisher. The attitude declared is not peculiar 
to this one book. In late revisions of many of our school histories 
spirited facts are being studiously omitted in what is manifestly 
a concerted movement to weaken the patriotic morale of the Amer- 
ican people in so far as it springs from pride in the principles and 
performances of the patriots of 1776 and 1812. 


HALE OmiItTteD OUTRIGHT. 


McLaughlin and Van Tyne omit outright any mention at all 
of Nathan Hale, Stephen Decatur, Faneuil Hall, the Green Moun- 
tain Boys, Betsy Ross, and the birth of the flag, the quartering of 
troops, and the British attempts to bribe; while strictly minimizing 
the patriot valor at Lexington, Bunker Hill, and New Orleans. 

. The preface explains further: “By means of this elimination 
we have secured space for fuller explanation and interpretation of 
really important events.” 

Striking among the “really important events” for which space 
has been secured by suppressing insptriting incidents and intensely 
patriotic characters are such as these: — 

“England was, on the whole, more generous to her colonies than 
were other nations to theirs.” (p. 139.) 

“Though the country must have been almost equally divided, 
the Whigs were more active and succeeded in electing a Congress 
bent upon defending American liberties.” (p. 156.) 


Ir Was “Crvit WAR” AMONG THE AMERICANS. 


“As a Tory wrote, in Washington’s camp the soldier had thir- 
teen kings and no bread, and it seemed better to serve one king and 
have plenty of bread.” (p. 178.) 

“Tt is from a study of this struggle between Whigs and Tories 
that we see the American Revolution to have been a civil war in 
America as well as a war between England and her rebellious 
colonies.” (p. 183.) 
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“To make war on England, however [war of 1812], was in 
fact, to join Napoleon, her implacable enemy, so that the world 
witnessed the strange alliance of James Madison, lover of peace, 
and Napoleon Bonaparte, the genius of war.” (p. 261.) 

It was an ancient custom to remove the viscera and brain before 
embalming a body, and something of the same process has been re- 
discovered and is being applied to the heroes of the Revolution ; 
century-sealed tombs are desecrated for a belated removal of all 
vestige of the seat of reason and emotion. Leading founders of 
our liberties are characterized by McLaughlin and Van Tyne as 
follows : — 

“Tt is hard to realize how ignorant and superstitious were most 
of the early colonists of America.” (p. 134.) 

“Patrick Henry, a gay, unprosperous, and hitherto unknown 
country lawyer.” (p. 141.) 

“Smuggling was so common that even a leading Boston mer- 
chant was known as ‘the Prince of Smugglers.’” (p. 140.) 


Says ApAMs AND Hancock Ran Away FROM BRirTIsuH. 

“The British soldiers who had left Boston at midnight neared 
Lexington in the early morning of April 19, 1775. Adams and 
Hancock stole away across the fields.” (p. 153.) 

“Independence was not seriously thought of except by a few men 
like Samuel Adams. Great men and good patriots like Washington 
and Franklin were loath to think of such an outcome of the quarrel.” 
(p. 162.) 

“Hamilton is said to have explained at a banquet once, “The 
people, sir, is a great beast.’” (p. 238.) 

“Tt is true that Americans often supplied British deserters with 
false papers to prove American citizenship.” (p. 256.) 

“We can afford now to laugh at our forefathers.” (p. 262.) 

However good may be supposed the authority for such state- 
ments as these, there is no question as to the impropriety of crowd- 
ing out inspiring patriotic incidents to make space for them. 

However, “really important” such assertions may be supposed 
to be, there is no question as to their deadening effect upon the 
patriotic morale of schoolchildren. Manifestly there is a motive in 
the insertion of such slanders which neither springs from, nor is 
sustained by, their importance, even if they were true. 


Destroy Famous Patriotic 
It is the custom among the recent revisers of our history to 
omit entirely such famous slogans as, “We have met the enemy, and 
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they are ours,” “Don’t give up the ship,” etc., but McLaughlin and 
Van Tyne go farther than their fellows and seek to aateery these 
inspiring slogans by disputing their authenticity. 

Of Lawrence’s brave last words, “Don’t give up the ship,” 
which still ring in the ears of American seamen, this pair of authors 
say: — 

“ «Fight the ship until she is sunk,’ seems to have been his real 
words, and the others are the words of the boy who took his message 
on deck.” (p. 265.) 

Of Ethan Allen’s demand upon the commander of Ticonderoga 
that he surrender “in the name of the Great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress,” these authors remark : — 

“So Allen afterward declared. He had no right to demand the 
fort in the name of the Continental Congress, for his commission 
was from Connecticut.” (p. 157.) 

How completely the glow of enthusiasm and thrill of heroism 
may be dampened and deadened in accounts of battles is stunningly 
exemplified by this pair of authors in their passing mention of the 
battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill. 

At Lexington — “Before the smoke of the first volley cleared 

away, the little American band fled, leaving their dying com- 
panions.” (p. 153.) 
‘~~ At Bunker Hill —“The line of red-coated Englishmen came 
steadily up the hill, its quiet, orderly advance watched by the pro- 
vincials behind the earthworks. Twice the British came steadily up 
the hill and fell back only to leave behind them windrows of dead 
and wounded comrades, mowed down by the deadly Yankee fire. 
But British pluck triumphed.” (p. 159.) 

The definite causes of the American Revolution are in the 
pages of this book obscure, and the serious student seeking here the 
principles and motives of the colonists will find only omissions, con- 
tradictions, and hopeless confusion. 

The British oppressions are in this book so completely sup- 
pressed or plausibly condoned that no ground is left which seems to 
justify the Declaration of Independence or armed resistance. The 
most direct attempt these authors make at a statement of cause 
is that 

“The great objection raised by the Americans was that they 
were taxed by Parliament without being represented in it.” (p. 141.) 

If these authors can produce any evidence that America ever 
asked for, or ever would have accepted, representation in Parliament, 
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they will be making a real contribution to history. Their bald state- 
ment, followed by a strong defense of the English idea’of general . 
representatives, as contrasted with the colonial custom of sectional 
representatives in town, county, and colonial assemblies, results in 
a complete perversion of the meaning of the famous patriot slogan, 
“Taxation without representation is tyranny,” which meaning was 
definitely that taxation in the colonies should be levied by the colo- 
nies themselves. 

“The King and his obedient ministers now thought that they 
must crush what they considered to be a spirit of rebellion. .. . 
A second mistake was the sending to America of an inadequate 
force of soldiers, which only irritated and did not cow the Colo- 

nists.” (p. 146.) 

That word “mistake” has a sinister sound in American ears. 
If fortunate mistake is meant, then a double team of authors, both 
college professors, ought to be able to convey that simple meaning, 
but they do not. Are schoolchildren to gather from this statement 
the inference that, had a larger force been sent, the colonists would 
not have been irritated? Or that they would have been cowed ? 
Which is it that is insinuated against the colonists, imbecility or 
cowardice ? 

A third attempt by this pair of authors to define the causes of 
the Revolution carries its own confession of disheartened failure: 

“There is little use trying to learn whose fault it was that the 
war began; for, as we have seen, such a long train of events led to 
disagreement between England and America that we should have 
to go back and back to the very founding of the colonies. As in 
most quarrels, the blame for beginning is laid by each party on the 
other.” (p. 152.) 

In this last profound remark is revealed the pregnant fact that 
the historian who is so wanting in patriotism as not to know which 
side he is on must necessarily be at a loss for partisan enthusiasm. 
But history is not made by such spineless men, and why should it 
be revised by such? 


CoMMON INFLUENCE SEEN IN HISTORIES. 


McLaughlin and Van Tyne dutifully join with all the other 
revisionists of the revolution— Ward, Hart, the new Barnes, O’Hara, . 
and the rest — in a parrotlike reiteration of the Trevelyan theory 
that the colonists’ best friends were in the English Parliament and 
among the English people. 
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It was only “the German King George III and his obedient 
ministers” who sought to hold the colonies, according to this theory 
which the revisionists have accepted with a uniformity that strongly 
indicates a common source and influence. 

The more keenly to realize how meaningless this all is, suppose 
we bring the picture directly before our eyes of to-day by substi- 
tuting “Ireland,” “India,” or “Egypt” for America in the follow- 
ing statement : — 

“But if Americans were divided, so were Englishmen. Thou- 
sands of Englishmen stood ready to be friends with America, but 
the King and his ministers, with the governing power in their own 
hands, were stubbornly resolved to bring America to her knees, 
crush rebellion, and rule as they chose.” (p. 151.) 

Of course, Pitt and Burke and Fox and thousands of English- 
men sought earnestly to secure such concessions to the colonies as 
would retain them within the empire. There was a “home rule” 
idea even then. 

But were these English friends, with this halter in their hands, 
real friends to the free America of to-day? Is it not for the~best 
that America gained independence? There is question about that, 
even in some so-called American histories. But hardly in the heart 
of any true American. Shall we permit our chidren to be taught 
to doubt it? 

The Declaration of Independence was largely a stadia 
from the Englishman, John Locke, according to these authors, since 
Locke, before the revolution, had written books praising liberty. 

“Locke expressed essentially the same ideas. This sounds very 
much like what we read in the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.” (p. 199). 


_ Gives No Crepit Even to ConstIturIon. 


Our children are taught by these authors that the United 
States Constitution is a mere copy of the English constitution, only 
differing from it “in that most of it is included in a single docu- 
ment, while the English constitution is made up of many laws, 
court decisions, and customs. The American Constitution, like the 
English, forbade the making of laws and the levying and expen- 
diture of taxes without the consent of the representatives of the 
people. Here, as in England, men must not be imprisoned or 
punished without a trial in court,” ete., ete. (p. 197.) 

Even the glory is extracted from our great national holiday : — 
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“The reason we celebrate the fourth instead of the second of 
July is that most men thought more about the day Congress voted 
to accept a declaration drawn up by Thomas Jefferson explaining 
to the world the reasons for making the resolution of independence. 

. A list of twenty-seven grievances was given, some of which seem 
unreasonable now, but others constituted real wrongs.” (p. 163 f.) 

The joyous enthusiasm of the people on July 4, 1776, is re- 
buked : — 

“Among the Whigs, or Patriots, the news was joyfully received. 
Some thoughtless people went too far and did foolish things, like 
burning an effigy of the king or burning his portrait in a public 
square. In New York City the American soldiers pulled down 
a leaden statue of George III and melted it into bullets.” (p. 164.) 

Of France’s motive in recognizing American teiepentinee 
there is this slurring remark : — 

“England and France had long been enemies. Many bitter 
wars had been fo.ght between them, but none more bitter than that 
for the ownership cf America, which was decided in England’s 
favor when Wolfe captured Quebec. From that hour French states- 
men watched for a time when England should be weakened and when 
France might avenge her shame and regain her power.” (p. 176.) 


CARICATURES AMERICA AS A RATTLESNAKE. 


A half-page reproduction of a British cartoon of that period 
is shown in this book, caricaturing America as a rattlesnake pre- 
senting to the French a basketful of frogs and saying, “I just have 
killed them in the bogs.” 

In a history from which patriotic incident had been velba 
eliminated to make room for “really important events,” the giving 
of a half-page to this stupid cartoon, feebly conceived and crudely 
drawn, would be amazing but for the fact that the spirit, purpose, 
and methods of this brace of authors have been clearly discerned 
long before this. 

Space has been found in this book for almost anything dis- 
creditable to America and favorable to England, and little for any- 
thing else. 

Unfortunately this is not the only school history that has suf- 
fered revision through which the basis of justice is withdrawn from 
the Revolution, the glory extracted from its heroisms and victories, 
and the world-filling meaning of its results belittled or denied. 
More than half the American history text-books now in use in the 
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public schools have been tampered with of late by hands manifestly 
“palsied by apologies or fettered by fees.” 

“History,” said Napoleon, “is the facts agreed on.” Is it 
coming to be the lies forced on us? Shall pernicious foreign 
propaganda be crystallized into American history? 


BuLLpozING PuBLiIc OPINION. 


Following the Thirty Years’ War, bands of marauders, infested 
Europe, bulldozing the people, robbing them of their treasures, and 
spreading strange doctrines in every town and village to which they 
could gain access; and something of the same sort is going on now 
throughout the United States. 

Organizations of propagandists are bulldozing public opinion 
and trying to frighten or seduce it into sacrifice of the record and 
spirit of our birthright as freemen and into acceptance of traditions 
that are alien to American annals. 

We owe it to ourselves, our children, and our children’s children 
to defend and maintain our proud heritage of glorious history. And 
we owe more. A shattered and benighted world is looking toward 
America for the traditionally true light of liberty. Let us keep that 
light glowing undimmed and unmoved, and let us keep virile and 
pure the time-tested principles and traditions upon which that light 
lives that other generations and other peoples, oppressed, but coura- 
geous, may find the true way that our Fathers found. 


Our Clothing Material. 


Nores FOR THE TEACHER. 


The second great branch of commercial exchange is that dealing 
with clothing. 

The chief clothing materials are cotton, wool, silk, flax, hides, 
and skins. Cotton and flax are of vegetable origin. Silk and wool, 
hides and skins, are of animal origin. 

Cotton grows in tropical and semitropical regions. It is made 
from a soft fibrous substance growing in the ball or pod of the 
cotton plant around the seeds. Cotton grows principally in the 
Southern United States, India, Egypt, Turkey, Brazil, and the West 
Indies. It is also grown in China, but not exported. Most of the 
world’s raw cotton goes to Great. Britain, the United States, Ger- 
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many, and France to be woven. Cottonseed-oil is widely used for 
various purposes; the oil cake affords excellent fodder for cattle. 

Wool. Sheep, goats, the llama and alpaca and camel, all have 
hair. which is utilized in the making of wool, but most wool is made 
from the hair of sheep. Sheep thrive best in temperate climates, 
especially where the land surface is somewhat irregular and elevated. 
The great wool-growing countries are Russia, Australia, Argentina, 
the United States, New Zealand, British South Africa, and Uruguay. 

Mohair is made from the silky white wool of the Angora goat, 
which is found in Asia Minor (Angora). It is woven in Persia into 
beautiful shawls and in Great Britain and France into very clever 
imitations of these, also into certain laces and braids. 

Cashmere is made from the wool of the cashmere goat, which 
lives in Himalayan India. In Northern India it is woven into 
shawls that command a high price. The alpaca and llama are 
found in Peru. Their wool is used in the manufacture of finer 
grades of dress goods. ; 

Silk (raw silk) is the fine soft thread produced by the silk- 
worm in making its cocoon. The silkworm feeds on the leaves of 
several species of the mulberry tree. Its cocoon is composed of an 
unbroken thread of silk, several thousand yards long. These cocoons 
are heated and carefully unwound, the thread thus obtained being 
the raw silk of commerce. China, Japan, and Italy produce most 
of the raw silk of the world. It is manufactured into textiles in 
France, Germany, the United States, Great Britain, and Switzerland, 

Flax is the prepared fiber of a plant of the same name which is 
used in making linen. The flax plant grows best in regions where 
the subsoil retains a good deal of moisture. Its seeds (flaxseed or 
linseed) are used in making a very useful oil, and the seed cake is 
nutritious fodder. Linen is made from the fiber of the stalk. It is 
also made from the fibers of hemp. Flax is grown in quantities, in 
Russia, Germany, France, Austria, Belgium, and Italy, also in parts 
of India and in Ireland. Small crops are grown in Canada and the 
United States, chiefly for seed. 

Hides and Skins. (a) Hides, of course, are shipped from the 
great ranching districts. Oxhides and sheepskins come from South 
America (the grazing land of the Plata and Orinoco Rivers), from 
Australasia, British India, and the Western United States. These 
are made into leather by a process of tanning. Morocco leather is 
made from the skins of goats which come chiefly from the countries 
of Northern Africa. The bark of the hemlock-spruce, oak, or Russian 
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birch is used in the tanning process, so tanneries are generally lo- 
cated near large forests of hemlock and oak. The tanning business 
is extensively followed in the United States, Germany, and France. 
The leather is later shipped to manufacturing countries to be made 
into footwear, gloves, harness, etc. France, Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States are the chief manufacturers of leather goods. 

Furs are usually obtained from wild animals by hunting and 
trapping. The fur-bearing animals are found mostly in the colder 
regions of the Northern Hemisphere. Canada and Siberia are the 
chief fur-producing districts. Fur seal comes principally from the 
Pribilof Islands in Bering Sea. The chief fur markets are in 
St. Louis, St. Paul and London. The making of fur garments is 
carried on extensively in England, Germany, France, and Russia, 
and to some extent in Canada and the United States. 

Trimmings such as buttons, braid, feathers, and manufactured 
hats and bonnets also form a considerable part of the commercial 
exchange in clothing materials. 

Buttons are manufactured in the United States, France, and 
Austria. They are made of vegetable ivory (the meat of the nut 
of a South American palm), of mother-of-pearl, India rubber, bone, 
metal, and wood. 

. Feathers of tropical and other birds are in great demand as 
trimming. These are mainly shipped from the Indian Archipelago. 
The large trade in ostrich feathers is supplied mainly from South 
Africa and Australia and New Zealand. 

Straw braid for hats comes from China and Italy. 


REVIEW WITH THE CLAss. 


Draw an outline map of the world. Make it of good size so 
that you can mark those countries which produce clothing material, 
as you did the food-producing countries in the last lesson. 

What are the chief clothing materials used by people whom you 
know? Which of these do you think most used? Name a country 
in which cotton grows. What other countries have much the same 
climate? Mark the cotton-raising countries of the world on your 
map. Of what does raw cotton consist? Refer to your geographies 
to be sure that you are right in your answers. What is sea-island 
cotton? Where is it grown? Where is raw cotton manufactured 
into cotton textiles? Why is it not manufactured where it is grown? 
What is necessary to the existence of large manufacturing plants? 
Try to discover in what countries of the world large deposits of coal 
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and iron exist in close proximity. What power source is largely 
used now instead of steam? What other products of the cotton 
plant are of value beside the cotton fiber? Of what use are they? 

‘From what animals do we obtain wool? Which of these are 
most generally utilized? Mark the countries where sheep are 
grown. In what climate do sheep thrive? What regions are used 
especially for sheep growing? Why? Where is this wool chiefly 
manufactured into cloth? If there is a woolen mill near your home, 
try to visit it. 

What is mohair? It is made from the wool of the Angora 
goats. Find out where they live and mark it on your map. Do you 
know anything which is made of mohair? Cashmere shawls are 
made from the wool of the cashmere goat. Find and mark its home, 
also that of the alpaca and llama. The wool of these last two 
animals is used in the manufacture of some of the finer clothing 
materials. Of what is silk made? How is this thread obtained 
from the cocoon? What is “raw silk”? On what does the silkworm 
live? Where are these trees found? What countries are noted for 
the production of silk? Mark these. Where is silk manufactured 
into textiles ? 

What is flax? For what is it used? In what country does flax 
grow? What reason is there that flax does well in that country? 
What other countries have the same climatic conditions? From 
what part of the plant is flax made? What other part of the plant 
is useful to man? How? Where is flax grown in quantities? 
Mark these districts on your map. 

From what is leather made? What skins are principally used ? 
What are the great cattle- and sheep-raising districts? Mark these 
on your map as hide producers. Are hides shipped from these 
countries “raw” or as leather? What is used in the process of 
tanning? Where is this found? Where do you think the large 

‘tanneries likely to be located? In what countries are hides made 
into leather? In what countries are leather goods chiefly manu- 
factured ? 

Where are furs obtained? Name the chief furs in use as 
clothing. Mark the great fur-bearing districts of the world. Where 
are the great fur markets? Where are fur garments principally 
made? Name some of the commonest trimmings. Of what are 
buttons made? Where are these materials found? From what 
countries are feathers shipped? For what are they used? Where 
is straw braid manufactured? — Canadian Teacher. 
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Drawing. — Parents’ Rights. 


Drawing. 


In drawing from cubical objects your observation has been 
aided by the use of pencil measurement, and pencil or thread test- 
ing, and if you have been painstaking, your drawings will appear 
fairly accurate. Certain things you have, no doubt, observed: 
1. Distance makes a difference in the apparent size of things. 
2. Vertical lines in an object always appear vertical. 3. Receding 
horizontal lines, unless receding directly from in front of you, 
always appear to slant. 

Stand in the middle of a street and observe how all the reced- 
ing lines — edges of sidewalks, boulevards, car-tracks, telegraph 


wires, ete. — seem to run together at a point in the distance, 
straight in front of you. Change your position by moving more 
to one side of the street, and you will observe that this point is 
again straight in front of you. Stoop down, and it lowers; stand 
on an elevation, and it rises. The illustration of the avenue will 
help you to understand what is meant. You notice that a horizon 
line is indicated, passing behind the trees, as high as a person 
standing beside the trees would be. Where would the horizon line. 
appear to a person seated on the ground? ‘To a person on a ten- 
foot elevation ? 


Parents’ Rights. 


Duties and rights are correlatives. You can as little impose 
duties without granting corresponding rights as you can demand 
rights without the willingness to assume corresponding duties. As 
rights and privileges without corresponding duties lead to licentious- 
ness, so imposing duties without granting rights is tyranny; or, to 
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borrow a figure from Mr. Bryan, it is like clipping a bird’s wings 
and then damning it because it cannot fly. We were vividly re- 
minded of the truisms when we read a summary of a speech held 
by District Attorney Lewis, of Kings County, New York, before the 
men’s club of a Brooklyn church. He produced, according to the 
Literary Digest, the “staggering intelligence” that only 573 children 
out of 1,373 in a New York public school have “more than a bowing 
acquaintance with the Ten Commandments.” ‘To substantiate his 
statement and to illustrate the amazing ignorance, Mr. Lewis related 
a few glaring examples of the answers received. 

“One lad interpreted them to mean, “Thou shalt not be jealous.’ 
Another youth said they meant, ‘Don’t crook anything,’ while 
another youthful modernist read into the Commandments an in- 
junction to ‘love thy neighbor’s wife.’ One boy said the Lord had 
given Moses the strict command ‘not to hitch on wagons’ and ‘not 
to shoot craps.’ ” 

Mr. Lewis then sums up his deductions from these premises 
and comments on the situation in the following words: — 

“It is surprising to know how few of the boys and girls of 
to-day understand the Ten Commandments. They are the rules 
of conduct which should and must be known. If all the boys and 
girls observed and followed them, they would undoubtedly be and re- 
main good American citizens. 

“The great trouble to-day is that we are not taking enough 
interest in children. Selfish parents believe that after birth their 
duty to their children is ended. They believe children should be 
allowed to grow up like weeds in the field, to go where they like, 
and do what they want, and the overindulgent parent realizes his 
mistake when the boy or girl has violated the law and the name of 
the family is being disgraced. The damage has then been done, and 
it is too late to remedy the mistake. 

“Tf crime is to be diminished, the adult population must take 
greater interest in the growing children. Every parent should be 
watchful of his children and see that they receive the necessary 
preliminary training in the schools and should insist that at least 
one day in each week the child should be in some religious school 
getting the benefit of God’s teaching. Too little is known of the 
Bible.” 

We pass by some of the hazy conclusions and would call at- 
tention to two facts. First, we have in the words of the attorney, 
who is in a position to know, another important admission of the 
utter insufficiency (to put it mildly) of public school education and 
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training. When he demands supplementary religious training of 
at least one day in each week, he is thereby merely underscoring our 
claim that our Christian day-school furnishes the proper solution 
of the problem. Secondly, when he scores parents in general for 
their neglect of their children and lays the responsibility for a re- 
ligious and moral training of their children at their door, we agree 
with him. Byt, we modestly ask, why then are Christian parents 
who see their duty and try to do it not given free scope (let alone 
encouragement), but are hampered and hemmed in by hostile legis- 
lation? You cannot consistently first rob parents of the opportunity 
of training their children in schools of their own choosing, forcing 
them to use the public, staggeringly insufficient institutions, and 
then censure them for the lack of religious knowledge and indif- 
ference to morality of their children. What we contend for is that 
parents be held responsible for the education and training of their 
children and be given the necessary freedom of action in fulfilling 
their duty. — Theologische Quartalschrift. 


The Christian College. 


In one of our exchanges we find an extract from a discussion 
of Mr. Bryan on the importance of the church college. Although 
we do not subscribe to everything Mr. Bryan says, yet we deem the 
utterance of sufficient interest and importance to reproduce it here. 
We have accustomed ourselves in the past to depend on our parochial 
schools to give religious training to our young. We deemed it suf- 
ficient to keep them under our own care till the time they took 
upon themselves the confirmation vow. We have. not been fully 
alert to the dangers lurking in a higher irreligious education, 
although Luther in his well-known dictum about higher schools in 
which the Word of God does not rule supreme sounds the warning 
note clearly and distinctly enough; or we have considered a child 
after confirmation immune to the attacks of unbelief in scientific 
guise. At a time when education generally stopped almost auto- 
matically at the end of the eighth grade, or earlier, and cases where 
parents from our circles could give their children a higher educa- 
tion after confirmation were rare, it naturally was sufficient to have 
Christian schools taking the pupils to the eighth grade; but since 
the age limit for attending school has been raised by law (differing 
in the various States), and high school education is thus compul- 
sory, it becomes imperative that we devote more attention to 
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a general higher education of our youth in our own institutions 
under Lutheran instructors. There are various ways of solving the 
problem. The Lutheran high school maintained by a special con- 
ference is one. Some congregations may find it more expedient to 
add the high school grades to their own parochial schools. Our 
synodical institutions are equipped to meet the emergency and 
ought to be considered by parents who realize the perils that lurk 
in a higher education which of necessity must be irreligious. Here 
is what Mr. Bryan has to say about the importance of the Christian 
college : — 

“The Christian college occupies a more important. position 
to-day than ever before, because the necessity for moral development 
increases with extension of our educational systems. The mind is 
a splendid servant, but it is not worthy to be the master of the man. 
The heart, not the head, must occupy the throne, if the life is to 
be what it ought to be. The necessity, therefore, for a larger, 
broader, deeper spiritual life is the imperative need of to-day, and 
the need cannot be fully supplied by schools and colleges from which 
religious training is excluded, for morals rest upon religion — not 
upon creed, but upon man’s sense of responsibility to God. The 
development of morals cannot be made incidental; it must be a part 
of the plan. Religious tests cannot be applied in institutions sup- 
ported by public taxation, and, as a result, we find that irreligion 
is being taught under the guise of philosophy. Professors who 
would rebel against the application of Biblical tests to themselves 
have no hesitation in undermining the faith of students who come 
from Christian homes by attacks upon the Bible and its teachings. 
The college period, therefore, instead of qualifying the student for 
life on a high plane and with the promise of big results, sometimes 
shatters his ideals and sends him out with the instability of the 
agnostic or with the sneer of the infidel.” 

Theologische Quartalschrift. 


An Educated Man. 


From the public press we get the following tests of a full 
education, as applied by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University: “First, correctness and precision in the use 
of the mother tongue; secondly, refined and gentle manners, which 
are the expression of fixed habits of thought and conduct; thirdly, 
sound standards of feeling and appreciation; fourthly, power of 
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reflection; fifthly, power of growth; sixthly, the ability to do 
efficiently, without nervous agitation.” 

It is an interesting definition, and no doubt any one possessing 
these qualities in full measure would pass for an educated person. 
Doubtless, too, he would be an agreeable person, a good citizen, 
a fine neighbor, and all that. We have no fault to find with this 
definition of education as the thing which is called education is 
commonly understood. 

What we find, however, is that education as commonly under- 
stood does not include enough. Is a man educated if he is not at 
all what his Maker intended him to be? Is a house a complete house 

if it does not answer the purpose for which it was built? Is an 
automobile an automobile if it has only three-wheels? Is a man 
truly a man if he does not know his living Creator and Redeemer? 

The above definition of education does not include religion ; 
not only is there no mention made of religion or of man’s relation 
to God, but also the things required are all of such a character that 
they are possible without religion and without any true knowledge 
of God. There are people in the world who have no true knowl- 
edge of God and nothing that could be called true faith in God, 
but who nevertheless are highly educated and most agreeable persons. 

‘The popular conception of education is at fault. People are 
educated without God and away from God, and, of course, away 
from the true religion. That is not only the kind of education that 
the state gives and the only kind it can give, but many private 
schools are practically giving the same kind. We have no fault to 
find with the state for giving only secular education, nor have we 
fault to find with any private school that sets out to give only a secu- 
lar education; what we do find fault with, however, is representing 
that sort of an education as a complete education, the education of 
the entire man. What will it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, but lose his own soul? and what will it profit a man if he be 
highly educated, and yet in the end be a candidate for perdition? 

Selected. 


Jonah and the Great Fish. 


The modern unbelievers have taken great pleasure in seeming 
discoveries of errors in the Bible, the Word of God. They differ in 
an offensive manner from the infidels of a former generation. They 
were frank and manly in that they refused to claim for themselves 
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the title of Christian, but declared that they were not Christians, 
but opponents of the faith. The modernists appropriate the name 
of Christian, and then reject everything distinctly Christian. They 
profess admiration for Christ, and then deny every essential which 
He taught. They hold themselves competent to determine which 
of His teachings were true and what false. They have assailed the 
historicity of many of the statements of the Bible, but recovered 
records of the very stories in the ancient walls through scientific 
archeology have cried out against them and proved them untrue. 
The one event upon which they have dwelt the longest and with the 
greatest confidence and satisfaction, even heaping upon it all manner 
of ridicule, is the account of Jonah and the great fish. They have 
gone to very much labor, and shown much learning and skill, 
measuring the throats of whales and sharks, determining their cir- 
cumference and diameter, and showing the impossibility of any 
living thing continuing to live for three days inside the body of 
another. So, with great gusto and big smiles, they pronounced the 
whole account of Jonah a bungling myth, in which the writer had 
gone so far as to enwrap the sublime in the ludicrous. 

The cylinders now found in the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania were buried in the ruins for centuries, while the great 
scholars of Germany and their followers in other countries whittled 
away at the Bible. But in an unexpected moment, by the hand of 
His servants, God brought forth the cylinders with their writings 
on imperishable substances to bear witness to the truth of His Word 
and to confound the gainsayers. Now, while Germany is in the dust 
and her followers in confusion, the cylinders and the Bible stand 
forth in victory. 

So, too, the great fish which was stranded and captured recently 
off the coast of Florida testifies. For a length of time which we 
cannot measure, this fish lived in the great depths, all unknown to 
man and his greatest scientific knowledge. In his own time God 
made the sea give it up, and it is preserved in the National Museum 
at Washington. This fish weighed 30,000 pounds. Its liver weighed 
1,700 pounds. Its length was forty-five feet; its circumference, 
twenty-three feet nine inches; its diameter, eight feet three inches, 
so the largest man could stand upright, and its mouth and throat 
are enough to admit two men. It contained hundreds of pounds of 
fish of all sizes, all alive. Thus this fish of the twentieth century 
has given the lie to the boasted speculations of the great modern 
speculators, and turned their boasted wisdom into shame. The 
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Word of God still stands, and the mockery of men is proved false. 
Let believers in this age of blatant unbelief note God’s witnesses. 

Our Lord’s sign is still true. “For as Jonas was three days 
and three nights in the sea monster’s belly, so shall the Son of Man 
be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” Poor 
sinful man, how puffed up he becomes over a little knowledge! 
When indeed, he is ignorant, knowing nothing. — The Presbyterian. 


Gleanings from the Pageant of Progress at Chicago. 


Some time ago a prominent foreigner who was making his first 
visit in Chicago is said to have exclaimed in admiration, “Urbs in 
horto — the city in a garden.” 

This is a terse, but well-fitting description of Chicago. The 
park system of Chicago is unexcelled. It has 5,000 acres of parks, 
lavishly stocked with wonderful statuary, formal terraces, sparkling 
fountains, and beds of cultivated flowers. The visitor driving along 
the boulevards, winding through the various parks lined with stately 
trees and now and then interspersed with a playground for the chil- 
dren and at last ending in a forest preserve of 20,000 acres, will 
admit that Chicago is the city in a garden. 

Chicago’s park and boulevard system is comparable to any 
other in the world in size, beauty, and variety. It has 143 parks, 
which range in size from less than an acre to more than 542 acres. 

In addition to this, the city maintains seventy-two public 
playgrounds, which it has equipped with various sorts of apparatus 
for physical exercises and pastime. 

Chicago has become one of the art centers of the world. Not 
only are thousands of its citizens studying music, painting, sculp- 
ture, designing, and decorating, but thousands have been coming 
from all parts of the country to study in its schools of art, so that 
the city is winning the name as the art capital of the United States. 
Secretary of Labor Davis said at the Municipal Pier in his opening 
address : 

“Chicago has this Pageant of Progress. Chicago is a pageant 
of progress in itself. In its square miles of factories, its bursting 
warehouses and shops and stores, its teeming streets, its homes and 
parks and playgrounds, it tells the whole story of America and 
American progress. Ninety years ago a tiny village, Chicago is 
now the railroad center of the country and perhaps of the world. 
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Great market of our own Mississippi Valley, it is the food shop of 
the world, with its grains and meats. 

“The original home of the sky-scraper, it has become a great 
park of business buildings designed by great architects. Its 
libraries, art galleries, theaters, Orchestra Hall, hospitals, parks, 
and private homes are all monuments of art. No other city is 
so American. Home forces built this place. Home hands, in 
rearing those great stretches of human hives and homes, were 
building the story of American progress. And they wrote their 
story well.” 

In addition to this, Chicago is more and more becoming the 
center of learning. Chicago, Evanston, River Forest, Oak Park, 
with their great universities, colleges, normals and institutions of 
higher learning, harbor in their limits thousands of students flock- 
ing in from the entire world. 

- The public library ranks as second in the United States, only 
New York having a larger. Through two score branches it reaches 
into every section of the city. It contains 900,000 volumes and 
has a circulation which exceeds 7,500,000. 

Chicago is a great railroad center. On the thirty-nine rail- 
roads entering the city there are 1,500 trains a day, and they haul 
into Chicago more than 190,000 persons. The 1,500 trains a day 
means more than a train a minute for the full twenty-four hours 
of the day. 

A total of 170,455 miles of freight cars are switched in Chicago 
railroads every year. This means a total of 15,000,000 freight cars 
with mileage enough to belt the earth with a seven-stranded neck- 
lace of the unlovely, but highly utilitarian vehicle that brings us 
everything we eat, wear, and use. 

Employees of railroads in Chicago would make a city of more 
than 250,000 people. W. C. K. 


Jazz Music. 


On the second day of August the Pageant of Progress in 
Chicago had an “Education Day.” While the big pier was being 
flooded with music from a host of bands, A. F. Benson, principal 
of a school in Minneapolis, was speaking to a large audience, con- 
sisting of very many teachers and educators, on the power and 
influence of music. Having proclaimed that music was a great 
power in determining the character of the citizens, he said : — 
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“And character of to-day means the national destiny of to- 
morrow. Music is power. Where intellect fails to convince, music 
will carry its message of conviction. 

“Music, like electricity, is a potent dynamic force, but it must 
not be allowed to run wild seeking whom it may devour any more 
than we allow the electric current to be the play toy of children. 

“Yet we‘are to a very large degree doing that to-day. The 
popularity of jazz music, making use as it does of the shock through 
the means of percussion instruments, is a thing to be considered 
with alarm. It makes its appeal to the baser side of human nature. 
It is a force unharnessed. : 

“We may train and guard the intellect of the adolescent boy, 
but if at the same time we allow the disorganizing power of jazz 
to dominate, we are making a bad combination. It is an un- 
balancing force that has come into an unbalanced world, and we 
must be on the alert.” W. C. K. 


Summer Course at Seward. 
By W. HELLWEGE. 


. The second annual summer course at our Seward Lutheran 
Seminary came to a successful close Tuesday, August 17. The ser- 
vices of Prof. Paul Machetzki, M. A., of the University of Nebraska, 
had been secured as instructor in modern school methods. - The text 
of Types of Teaching by Dr. L. B. Earhart, a recognized authority 
on methods, was studied intensely. Dewey, Charters, and Strayer 
were constantly referred to. Special emphasis was laid on the 
Project Method, taking Kilpatrick as an authority. Methods of 
teaching have changed decidedly during the past few years, and the 
colleagues who took this course became thoroughly acquainted with 
these new ideas. In addition to this Prof. G. Weller gave an in- 
structive course in religion, and Prof. Karl Haase lectured on the 
newest method in Public School Music. 

About 35 pastors and teachers, yes, even a school superinten- 
dent were in attendance. The following States were represented : 
Wisconsin, Iowa, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas. 
Lodging and board were secured in the rooms of the dormitory. 

The two weeks passed altogether too fast, but all realized that 
the time was well spent. It was a pleasure and encouragement to 
see how eager the colleagues were to obtain new ideas and methods 
in order to become more efficient in their profession. Many teachers 
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realize that higher standards are demanded in their schools, and 
find this the only means of coping with the situation. All who 
attended were very enthusiastic about the course, showing this by 
requesting the faculty to arrange for a longer course next summer, 
possibly two courses of three weeks each, so that those wishing to 
attend both courses may do so. So let’s all go to Seward next 
summer and double the number of attendance, and have all States 
represented. 


The School Board 


of Synod has been elected by the delegates of the congregations for 
the purpose of preserving and improving our cherished institution, 
the Christian day-school. In order to accomplish this we need, 
above all, God’s help and guidance. But we need the cooperation of 
the schools also, 4%. ¢., the cooperation of teachers, school-teaching 
pastors, pastors in general, school boards, congregations, parents. 
Without cooperation little or nothing can be accomplished. If we 
seek cooperation, we must make known our plans and, from time to 
time, report on what has been accomplished. These plans and their 
execution will be published, in the main, by our Executive Secre- 
tary, Mr. A.C. Stellhorn. In addition, the School Board has seen 
fit to designate the Recording Secretary as one who should report 
regularly on its transactions. 

Our Executive Secretary is now getting all divisions of his 
manifold duties into working order. Do not expect big results at 
once. . It is slow work. 

The Executive Secretary has purchased an Edison-Dick mimeo- 
graph and filing cabinets. He is now preparing forms for his 
statistical records which will show conditions of schools in the 
several synodical Districts and each visiting district in general, as 
well as of each congregation in particular. The congregations will 
report to the visitor, who will compile these statistics and report 
to the Superintendent or the District correspondent, and he, in 
turn, will compile and report to the Executive Secretary. These 
records will be kept up to date. To this end we need cooperation. 
And you will cooperate, brother, will you not? Let us eliminate, 
as much as possible, the necessity of follow-up letters; let us fill 
out and forward accurately and promptly the forms sent to us. 
These statistics will be a great aid in the work of our School Board. 
We are confident of this. 

The School Board has appointed the District Supervisors to 
serve as Text-book Committee. Our schools need, in some in- 
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stances, text-books which cannot be supplied by our Concordia Pub- 
lishing House. The Text-book Committee will examine standard 
text-books and recommend the best only. 

It is the desire of the School Board to aid in increasing the 
subscription list of our ScHoot Journa (Schulblatt) which ought 
to be in the hands of every teacher and school-teaching pastor. 
Indeed, there.is no reason why every pastor and member of a con- 
gregational school board should not subscribe for it. He will find 
information of general interest in the JourNAL, and the dollar is 
well spent. Help us to gain new subscribers! 

God bless our parochial school, all its pupils, all its teachers, 
all its supporters ! Gro. Gorscn, Secretary. 


Literarifdes. 


Choralvor{piele in Trivform. Heft 4, Op. 28. Komponiert und heraus- 
gegeben bon Hermann Grote, 1408 E. Prairie Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. Zu begiehen bom Romponiften oder bom Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. rei8: $1.00. 


Much die Vorfpiele diefes Heftes haben wie feine Vorganger den cantus 
firmus im Tenor. Wer gute firchlice Mufif fucht, der laffe einmal 
eines Ddiefer Hefte fommen; er wird dann aud) die andern haben wollen. 
Derartige BVorjpiele geben eine fehr fdine Wbwedhflung im Gottesdienjt. 
Dabei find fie hidhjtens von mittlerer Schiwierigkeit. Vorfpiele gu folgenden 
Choralmelodien find in Heft 4: ,WUdh Gott und HErr”, ,,. Wein Gott in der 
Hoh’ fei Chr’”, meines Hergen3 Grunde“, ,,Wus tiefer Mot fdjrei’ id 
gu dir”, ,€3 ift gewiplic) an der Beit”, ,Crhalt un3, HErr, bei deinem 
Wort", ,Exrfdhienen ijt der Herrlic&’ Tag”, wie du willft”, ,SEefu, 
meine Freude“, ,Dtir nach, fprict Chriftus”, ,O HErre Gott, dein gittlic 
Wort”, , Schwing dich auf gu deinem Gott", ,Was frag’ ich nach der Welt”, 
/Werde munter, mein Gemiite”, , Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott, 
Schopfer“. M. 


Lobe den HErrn, meine Seele! Bless the Lord, O my Soul. iir ge- 
mifdten Chor und Orgel. Cin Lobz und Danflied fiir alle feftlide 
Gelegenheiten. Tert. Leicht. Preis: 20 Cts. 
Porto extra. RKomponiert und herausgegeben bon Walter Saf- 
mannshaufen, 2022 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. — Derfelbe 
fiir Mannerdor. Preis: 15 Cts. Porto extra. — Derfelbe fiir 
dreiftimmigen Kinder- oder Frauendor. Preis: 15 Ct3. portofrei. 

Lehrer Sakmannshaujen bietet unfern Chordirigenten ein fehr braud)- 
bares Chorjtiic an. Denn erjten3 ift der Text ein folder, dak er bet den 
verfdiedenften Gelegenheiten gefungen twerden fann, und gum andern teift 
das gum GCiniiben feine befonderen Schwierigteiten auf. Trog der 

Cinfacdhheit der Mufif ijt e3 doch fehr gefallig und wird gerne gefungen und 

gehort werden. Und dak Sakmannshaujens Chorftiide fehr gute Aufnahme 
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gefunden haben, zeigt der Umitand, dak fein erjtes Chorjtiid, ,Yauchget dem 
HErrn!” bereits in gweiter Wuflage erfdienen ijt. Der Wusgabe des obigen 
StiiceSs fiir gemifdten Chor ift eine befondere Orgelbegleitung beigegeben, | 
in den WAusgqaben fiir Mannerdor und KRinderdor nidt der Fall ijt. 

Alle drei Wusgaben find fotwohl mit deutfchem als auch mit englifchem Tert 
verfehen. M. 


The Story of the Christmas Night. (Weihnacht3gefdidte.) Luke 2, 1—20. 
Recitation with organ or piano and mixed choir. Music by 
Fr. Reuter. Score, net, $1.00. Choir copy, 10 cts., net. Postage 
extra. Published by Fr. Reuter, 126 N. Washington St., New Ulm, 
Minn. Order from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Prof. Reuter ijt vielleicht der erfte in unfern Kreijen, der Hiermit ein 
Melodrama, eine Deflamation mit Ynftrumentalbegleitung, auf den Markt 
bringt. Wenn {chon in der Chrijtnacht beim itberbringen der Mufit 
vom Simmel herunterflang, twarum follten wir nicht beim WAnhoren der 
adaquate Mujif mitvernehmen? Und das bietet Reuter 
hier. Nicht nur wird die Regitation der von iiberaus 
Yieblider und echt tweihnadhtlider Qnjtrumentalmufif begleitet, fondern auch 
aus dem Munde der Sanger Hiren wir Sabe aus befannten Weihnachts- 
liedern wahrend und aivijden Teilen der Regitation. Die Ciniibung des 
Gangen wird nicht gcitraubend fein, da e3 3. B. fiir den Chor nicht viel ein- 
guitben gibt und die Chorfabe durdhaus leicht qehalten find. GStatt eines 
Chores fann auch ein Quartett fingen. Der Tert ijt englifch-deutfd. Die 
Vegleitung ijt bon mittlerer’ Schwierigfeit, und da fie fo gehalten ift, dak 
fie auf dem Klavier oder der Orgel gefpielt tverden fann, fo fann dies Stiid 
aud) bei einer Weihnachtsfeier in der Schulhalle benubt werden. Man laffe 
das fiir die fommende Weihnachtsfeier fommen. Bum Ciniiben 
deSfelben wird man neben den iibliden Weihnachtschiren fdon Beit 
und die Zubdrer wird man getwif, damit erfreuen. M. 


Siirdtet Gott und gebet ihm die Chre! Liturgie fiir einen Rindergottes- 
Ddienft am NReformationsfeft. Dargeboten von KR. F. Rimmer. 
Neunte Wuflage. Preis: Cingeln 7 Cts.; Dubend 75 Ct3.; Hun- 
dert $5.50 und Porto. Bu begiehen vom Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Praise Ye the Lord! Program for Children’s Service on Christmas Eve. 
By R. F. Nimmer. Price: Single copies, 10 cts.; dozen, $1.00; 
hundred, $7.00, and postage. Order from Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 
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On the 12th Sunday after Trinity, August 14, V. C. Lang was duly in- 
ducted into office as teacher for the school of the congregation in Alma, Mo., 
by the Rev. A. Baepler. 

On the 12th Sunday after Trinity, August 14, Albert V. Maurer was 
installed as teacher of the school of Grace Church, Wellston, Mo., by 
the Rev. Theo. F. Walther. 


A Form of Bequest. — ites und Neues. 
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On the 13th Sunday after Trinity, H. H. Schroeder was duly installed. 
as teacher of the school of St. John’s Congregation at York, Pa., by the 
Rev. Paul Succop. 

On Sunday, August 21, 1921, W. M. Mirow was installed as teacher of 
St. Paul’s School in St. Paul, Ill., by the Rev. H. G. Schwagmeyer. 

On Sunday, August 21, 1921, P. W. Wassmann was installed as teacher 
of St. John’s Lutheran School of Lyons, Iowa, by the Rev. C. H. Jaebker. 

On the 14th Sunday after Trinity, Arthur W. Gross, formerly teacher 
at Meriden, Conn., was installed as teacher of St. Paul’s School at Austin 
Station, Chicago, Ill., by the Rev. Ad. W. Bartling. May the Lord bless his 
labor abundantly! 

On the 14th Sunday after Trinity, W. J. Kallies was installed as eniher 
of Grace Ev. Luth. School at Indianapolis, Ind., by the Rev. H. Scheperly. 

On Sunday, September 11, L. J. Dierker was inducted into the office as 
teacher of the four upper grades of Concordia Christian Day-school, Cleve- 
land, O., by the Rev. W. F. Docter. 


A Form of Bequest. 


I give, devise, and bequeath to the Concordia Teachers College, a cor- 
poration duly organized and existing under the laws of the State of Illinois 
and located at River Forest, Ill., the sum of Dollars ($————), to 
be invested and the proceeds of such investment to be disbursed for the 
benefit of indigent students in a manner determined by the president of 
said college, and the receipt from the Treasurer of said college shall be 
sufficient discharge to my executor for same. 


Altes und Lenes. 


Funland. 


Rlaffenrennion der ‘93er. Diefe fand am 16. Suli 1921 in River 
Soreft ftatt. Bugegen waren G. H. Abel, Geo. W. Anch, &. Bode, K. H. 
Sloring, Alb. Gilfter, Wm. Hader, Wm. Hahn, F. H. Heimberg, G. 
Emil Krohn, W. F. Vafeh, Fr. RMehahn, Wb. C. Scheer, H. Ude, C. VoR und 
W. F. Willert. Ym Yahre 1893 machten 33 ihr Abgangseramen. Won 
Diefen find fieben geftorben: G. Fajter, D. Meher, C. Miller, H. Roft, 
3. Schafer, UW. Schilfe und Schmidt. Behn haben einen andern Beruf er- 
griffen. Gechgehn find noch als Lehrer tatig. B. 

River Forest, Ill. — River Forest, where our Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege is located, is a village with both individuality and charm and lies 
snuggled between the picturesque Desplaines River and Oak Park. It has 
practically no apartment buildings. While building has practically been at 
a standstill in Chicago and neighboring towns, River Forest has been quietly 
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putting up one house after another and selling them as fast as they were 
finished. At the present time twenty-seven residences, costing over $750,000 
are under construction in close proximity to our coilege. The price of these 
beautiful residences will range between $25,000 and $50,000. A feature 
which has been conspicuous in River Forest in the past, and which has 
given our town much of the distinction and individuality it now enjoys is 
the fact that most of the improvements range much higher in cost than 
other suburban towns of Chicago. Our district is highly restricted, and flat 
buildings are not permitted. — One block west of our college is the North 
Woods subdivision, which is the most restricted in the village and covers 
three full blocks. Here several palatial-homes have been erected covering 
one-half block each. Twelve other blocks are now being put on the market, 
of which each lot will be 100 or 200 feet wide, and all building plans must 
be approved by the owner of this subdivision before lots are sold, thus 
securing a splendid neighborhood for Synod’s property. — All this has been 
developed since our college was built on the spot, then an unimproved 
prairie, selected by our Chicago Educational Society. God has taken us by 
the hand and guided us. We: 


Aus dem Seminar der Yowafynode in Dubuque, Yowa, wurden in 
Diefem Jahr 16 Studenten ins PRredigtamt entlafjen. Wenn die dop- 
pelt fo getwefen tware, fo ware fiir alle Verwendung geivefen. Zum 
erftenmal feit dem Bejtehen de3 Seminars fonnte einer in die dupere Mif- 
jion, in Die Heidenmiffion, entlaffen merden nach Neuguinea. (3. u. YW.) 

Students Enforce Discipline at Princeton. — Undergraduate con- 
trol of student morals is now in force at Princeton University, where the 
Senior Council has power to recommend the punishment of students for 
acts “tending to lower the good name or the moral standing of the Uni- 
versity” without giving reason or evidence to the faculty. The Senior class 
recently came to the conclusion that, although students could not be ex- 
pected to report offenses to the faculty, they would be willing to give evi- 
dence to.an undergraduate body, with the understanding that it should go 
no farther. Thereupon the faculty passed the measure giving the council 
control of the situation. The Senior Council, an elective body, usually in- 
cluding the class officers, the major sport captains, and the heads of the 
important campus activities, holds a regular meeting once a week. Stu- 
dents charged with offenses may be called to this meeting to answer the 
charges. They may bring witnesses to testify in their behalf, and while the 
testimony of the proctor or the faculty would be admitted in their favor, 
such testimony would not be allowed against them. The proceedings are in 
secret. Although the council has no means of forcing undergraduates to 
testify, they never fail to respond, it is said, no matter what giving evidence 
in this way may cost them. The trial is conducted under the honor system, 
and the word of the defendant is of greater weight than circumstantial 
evidence. In case the defendant is judged guilty, the president of the’ 
council reports to the faculty that the council recommends certain penalties, 
a recommendation that is accepted without question. .The student has the 
right of appeal to the discipline committee of the faculty, but such an 
appeal is unlikely, since the council has the solid backing of the under- 
graduates. 
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Schools Relieve Speech Impediments. — Speech improvement clinics 
in New York City, conducted by teachers after schocl-hours, are reported 
to be accomplishing excellent results. They are carried on without expense 
to the taxpayers, for the instructors volunteer their services. Stutterers, 
stammerers, and lispers are trained, and many stubborn cases of speech im- 
pediments are relieved in a remarkable degree. The patients at the clinics 
are of all ages, from the kindergarten child to the college man or woman. 
On entering the clinics, the patients are.put through a series of exercises 
to strengthen their voices, after which they are assigned to instructors by 
groups, classified according to the defects from which they suffer. — Sel. 


Ausland. 


- Die Elternratswahlen in Dresden, die am 19. Yuni ftattfanden, haben 
eine Mehrheit fiir die chriftlicde Lifte, alfo fiir Beibehaltung der fonfeffio- 
nellen Schule, ergeben. Leider ift aber diefer Erfolg damit erfauft worden, 
dah bom Arbeitsausfhuf fiir die lutherifde Schule die Buficherung gegeben 
wurde, dak in diefer ,,chriftlicen” Schule der Unterricht ein ,freier” fein 
werde ,im Ginne der Bividauer Thefen”. Dad ift natiirlid) nicht ein Unter- 
richt, wie ihn chriftlice Cltern fordern miiffen. Wir freuen un3, dap das 
Organ de3 Ev.-Luth. Schulvereins dies Sabotage [abficdtlide Ver- 
dDerbung] der Befenntnisfdule” nennt und die Glieder de3 Verein’ darauf 
hintweift, Dak nun die Zeit deS Kampfes fiir fie erft recht beginnt, und gwar 
eines Rampfe3 nach verfdiedenen Fronten, dah aber diefer Kampf notig ijt, 
anders der Schulverein an feinem Biel der Erhaltung, Wieder- 
getvinnung eines wahrhaft und befenntnismagigen Religionsunter- 
rights fefthalten will. (Sreikirde.) 

tiberproduftion. Wir Hagen hier itber groken Lehrermangel. Wus 
Deutfehland wird dagegen gemeldet, dak dort augendlidlid itber 20,000 
Lehrerinnen und auch gabhlreicde Lehrer ftellenlos find. M. L. 

Profeffor ReiSner von der Garbard-Univerfitat hat umfangreidhe Stu- 
Dien an der NKoloffalftatue der Sphiny vorgenommen und dabei entdect, dab 
fich oben auf dem Kopf ein vdllig von Gand verfdjiittetes grofes Loch be- 
findet. Cr fam auf die Vermutung, dak von hier aus ein Weg in das 
Snnere de3 Kopfes fiihren miijfe. Diefe Vermutung ift denn auch bald be- 
ftatigt tworden. Reisner drang in das Steingebilde cin und hat Hier die 
qrogartigiten Entdechungen gemacht, obwohl er nur erft den Kopf, die Bruft 
und die Vorderfiipe guganglic) machen fonnte. Weitere Unterfuchungen hat 
der Krieg gunadft verhindert. Ym Ynnern der 20 Meter [Yards] Hohen 
Riefenfigur, die befanntlid) aus einem grogken Felfen ausqehauen twurde, be- 
findet fich ein Gonnentempel mit einer Statue de3 Rinigs Mona. Diefer 
Tempel ift durd) einen angen Korridor mit einem in einem der Vorderfiipe 
befindlidjen Gaal berbunden, der 18 Meter Lange und 4 Meter Breite be- 
fibt! Wuch eine Menge teilweife aus Gold hergeftellter heiliger Gerate 
tourde gefunden. 5000 Sabre lang war da8 alles fiir Welt und Menfdhheit 
berfdloffen! Profefjor Reisner, ein Deutfdher von Geburt, wird feine 


forfdungen fortfeben. ift gu ertwarten, dak noch teitere fiir die Wiffen- 


fchaft hochintereffante CEntdedungen gemacht werden, fo dak uralte 
Ratjel Sphiny feine Lofung erfahrt. (©. u. B.) 

Doftor Hall vom Gritifden Mtufeum leitet ausgedehnte Wusgrabungen 
in der Nahe von Ur, Abrahams GeburtSort in Chaldaa. M. 


a 


